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matter of more than ordinary interest to the layman, in fact there is not 
a page which is dry or devoid of interest in the thirteen chapters which 
comprise the book. The grace and charm of mythology has more than 
usual attraction as one reads. The concluding chapter of " Observa- 
tions and Reflections ' ' on the scientific explanation of the purpose of 
existence is short and somewhat disappointing in its indefiniteness. 
We are brought to the recognition of the fact that philosophy and 
science are merely the combination of a few roots and 121 concepts 
of the understanding ; but this is hardly sufficient fulfilment of early 
promises, although the intermediate matter well repays the perusal 
of the book from cover to cover. Whether one is seriously minded 
toward the main problem and conversant with its details, or ap- 
proaches it for guidance, imitation, or general information, there 
must be much in the treatment and solution of its questions to satisfy 
and please the reader. But one remains unconvinced that the phil- 
ologist holds the key to the mystery of existence. The out-of-hand 
acceptance of Noire's theory disposes of debatable matter in too sum- 
mary a way. Comparative psychology indeed finds a small place in 
the work, but anatomy, physiology, embryology, phonetics, the science 
of gesture and expression, and even the study of the child with its 
stage of self-taught or consciously invented language, are witnesses 
which receive no summons or cross-examination commensurate with the 
evidence they may furnish. Yet in this labyrinthine problem all clues 
deserve to be followed. The early decision in favor of the human 
activity hypothesis allows interest to center about the religious concept 
for the remainder of the work. But though it ' ' may be much to 
show, ' ' as the author says, that God, and soul, and immortality are 
not empty names, and that belief in the supersensible is not only 
universal but inevitable (p. 135), there are others who would reserve 
space for the question of validity when attempts are made to round off 
replies to the problem of origin and development with wider and 
and more conclusive generalizations. 

C. V. Tower. 
Clark University. 

Platon. Von Wilhelm Windelband. Stuttgart, Fr. Frommann's 
Verlag (E. Hauff), 1900.— pp. 190. 

Windelband in all of his works has shown great capacity for exhib- 
iting a personality, a speculative movement, or a problem, genetically. 
In characterizing the personality of Plato, he places before us, vividly, 
often picturesquely, the interplay of elements, social, literary, and sci- 
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entific, that were absorbed into the fiber of Plato's being — the anabolic 
process, as it were, in the formation of the tissues of his spiritual struc- 
ture. Plato's birth fell in the first year of the Peloponnesian war, and 
in the geographical center of Hellenic life. The fierce opposition be- 
tween the democracy and aristocracy, the beginning of the decline of 
Athenian splendor tinged with a hue of pessimism which is reproduced 
in the dialogues, the highest achievement in art or letters, — these 
were the notable marks of the time. Into a world of such political agi- 
tation, fermenting with the yeast of class opposition, and refined by 
the highest art activity, Plato, aristocrat and artist, was born, and 
within his soul the eager longing of the time was clarified, became ar- 
ticulate in literary statement and transfigured in a new culture-ideal. 
For the decipherment of Plato's character, the interpretation of his 
writings, the analysis of the spiritual and social conditions under which 
he lived and worked, one owes a heavy debt to modern philologico- 
historical studies, which have reconstructed for us on the basis of crit- 
ical or scientific principles a past that was much overgrown and obscured 
by myth and phantasy. The discrimination between fact and fancy has 
been due largely to such philologico-historical studies. From this 
source came the whole stimulus to critically examine documentary evi- 
dence, questions of authenticity, and adequacy of proof. It is grati- 
fying to find Windelband, who is less an historian than an interpreter, 
fully recognizing the debt of philosophy to philology, and generously 
citing Zeller as the chief exponent of these labors as far as they apply 
to Plato (p. 19). Zeller is no doubt the Alt-Meister of the critical 
historians of philosophy. The volume of Windelband falls into seven 
chapters, exclusive of an introduction in which he discusses the gen- 
eral significance of Platonism and the antecedent conditions that gave 
birth to it. The titles of the chapters show clearly how the author never 
loses sight of the personality of Plato in the entire book. They are as 
follows : The Man ; The Teacher ; The Writer ; The Philosopher ; The 
Theologian ; The Social Economist ; The Prophet. Under these head- 
ings a very remarkable mass of clear information is compressed within 
the small monograph. 

In reviewing the work, perhaps I cannot do better than commence 
with the moot and much discussed question of the chronology and 
order of the dialogues. Unfortunately, this still continues a quagmire 
not yet drained and converted into a historically safe and arable re- 
gion. Windelband follows the opinion enunciated by K. F. Hermann 
and George Grote, viz. , that the writings conform to no preconceived 
didactic plan (Schleiermacher), but are documents of Plato's own 
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spiritual development, and mark the stages of his inner history. 
This historical theory of Hermann has pretty well maintained itself in 
the struggle for existence, and may be regarded as established, although 
we have by no means reached any indefectible conclusions as to the 
exact order of the dialogues, or even as to the authenticity of many of 
them. We have no ground to suppose that any of Plato's writings 
have been lost, as is so unfortunately true of the writings of Democri- 
tus and Aristotle ; on the contrary, it is certain that we have in the 
modern corpus many un-Platonic, even anti-Platonic dialogues. Win- 
delband, although he proceeds undogmatically and regards the classi- 
fication of the writings on the basis of the best contemporary re- 
searches as only tentative, gives an arrangement which may be briefly 
summarized as follows : 

i. The youthful or Socratic writings (p. 50), i. e., the minor ethical 
dialogues: Laches, Charmides, Euthyphron, Hippias //(doubtful), 
Lysis, Alcibiades /(probably spurious), Apology, Crito. All of these 
were probably written shortly after the death of Socrates, and none of 
them prior to that date. 

2. The Anti-Sophistic writings: Protagoras, Gorgias, Meno, Eu- 
thydemus, Cratylus, Theaetetus, Hippias I (doubtful). These polemical 
dialogues were probably composed during Plato's residence in Athens 
prior to the first Sicilian journey. 

3. The florescent period or writings of Plato's prime: Phaedrus, 
Symposium, Menexenus (doubtful), Ion (doubtful), Republic (Bks. 
I-IV, VIII-X). The Republic is not a unity in its composition, but 
according to the simplest theory, falls into three parts : (a) Bk. I and 
Bk. II, to 367, being the dialogue on Justice and Injustice ; (b) Bk. II 
367 to end of Bk. IV, being the dialogue on the Constitution of the 
Ideal State. To this sketch of the Ideal State belong also Bks. VIII- 
X. The first half, however, of Bk. X, containing a criticism of poetry, 
belongs to period 4, and is to be connected with the P/iaedo and 
Philebus ; (c) Bks. V-VII form the latest part of the Republic and 
are written in the metaphysical atmosphere characteristic of the 
Philebus and Timaeus. Between parts b and c of the Republic (or 
between the Symposium and Phaedo) belong the dialogues Sophist, 
Statesman, and Parmenides, all of which are of questionable authen- 
ticity, although they were doubtless written within the Platonic circle 
and the Sophist and Statesman are undeniably from the same hand. 

4. Chief Metaphysical Dialogues : Phaedo, Philebus, Republic 
(Bks. V-VII, Bk. X, first half), Timaeus, Critias. 

5. The Laws, work of Plato's old age (Cicero tells us that Plato 
died " pen in hand " — mortuus est scribens). 
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Considerable difference was shown in Windelband's attitude towards 
the chronology and classification of the dialogues between the publica- 
tion of the History of Philosophy (1891) and the appearance of the 
Ancient Philosophy (1893), while the Plato shows practically the same 
position as that taken in the work of 1893. In this latest work, the 
Charmides has been withdrawn from the category of doubtful dialogues 
in class 1, and Hippias /has been included in class 2, although as a 
doubtful composition. In the work of 1891 he had included in class 
3 the following : Phaedrus, Symposium, Phaedo, Philebus, and the 
Republic, the last named, however, being regarded 'as written at differ- 
ent periods. In class 4 were included the Timaeus, Laws, and Critias, 
while class 5 of the Plato was not employed. Between 189 1 and 1900 
Windelband's views regarding the Sophist, Statesman, and Parmenides 
appear not to have changed. He continues to regard the Parmenides, 
as he said in the Ancient Philosophy (p. 179), as an " aesthetic resume 
of actually fought word -battles ' ' and as having originated in the 
Platonic circle, but of exceedingly doubtful Platonic authorship. 

Windelband regards the fundamental tone of Plato's political phil- 
osophy — and Plato is first and last political philosopher and reformer — 
as pessimistic. He thinks this tone is inspired partly by the loss of 
Athenian hegemony through the Peloponnesian war and by the in- 
ternal fall of moral power in the Attic Government and people. Be- 
sides these causes, Plato had, of course, his own failures in political re- 
form at the Syracusan court to give him the strongest bias. Plato is 
through and through political philosopher without being a statesman. 
As soon as he tried mingling in the practical affairs of government his 
career came uniformly to a speedy and tragic close. He was unable to 
create a working constitution for a state, but he created instead an 
ideal polity. His activity is sublimated into doctrine. His success 
in affairs was not greater than that attributed by De Quincey ( Works, 
Ed. Masson, Vol. VI, p. 336) to Lord Bacon, who "played 'H — 
and Tommy ' when casually raised to the supreme seat in the council 
by the brief absence in Edinburgh of the King and the Duke of 
Buckingham." The Gorgias is at once a polemic and a complaint 
against the prominence of sophistic leadership in politics, against the 
current democracy and demagogism. A further pessimistic note is struck 
in Plato's advocacy of a return to nature's simplicity, wherein he prob- 
ably voices only the gospel already proclaimed by the Cynics. Plato 
is a pronounced reactionary. He urges the regulation of industry so 
as not to permit it to minister to luxury and decay. He is the opponent 
of political expansion, believing only in the traditional City-State, and 
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in his Ideal State he described this traditional 1:6X1$ converted into an 
educational community under military control ; the Laws revise the 
Republic into an agrarian government of 5040 families. Plato had 
not learned the lesson of Persian power, nor the significance of polit- 
ical alliance in his own time, and he had no prophetic vision of such 
an empire as the Macedonian, although he was standing at its dawn. 
To his dying day, as witnessed in the fragment Critias, he was filled 
with the confident belief that the small City-State, wisely guided and 
strongly defended by a Spartan-like populace, could successfully main- 
tain itself against the attack of any earthly power with whatsoever 
weapons it might be equipped. This confidence was the outcome of the 
exaggerated emphasis placed upon the notion of political unity. An 
important innovation in the Platonic Commonwealth is the training of 
a special class of citizens to be soldiers, — the development of a stand- 
ing army. The far-reaching nature of this conception is easily missed 
by students familiar with this institution in the modern state. With 
Plato it was a new idea. Even in the Peloponnesian war one knew 
nothing of any special class of citizens trained to arms. The armed 
defence of the state was the duty of every adult possessed of full civil 
rights. The Platonic provision of a body of men technically trained 
for this service was a notable departure and its significance is discussed 
by Windelband appreciatively. It is, however, the ethico-psycholog- 
ical basis of Plato's political theories that mainly interests Windelband, 
and although there is perhaps not much of fact added here to what was 
already known, the manner in which the facts are treated is vastly 
superior to that of any manual with which I am acquainted. Windel- 
band' s superiority over most of the historians of philosophy lies not 
so much in his accumulation, discovery, or critical examination of 
facts, but in his mastery of them as philosophical materials. He is 
the philosophical historian of philosophy. He has consummate power 
in the analysis and restatement of problems, in his understanding of 
the inner significance ofspeculative movements and of theirinterdepend- 
ence with culture conditions, and he is well nigh peerless in his ability 
to spread light over such subtle and elusive conditions, making them 
clear and full of meaning to the reader's eye. 

In his explanation (p. 165) of the curious and to us unsympathetic 
provision for women in the government, Windelband says that in the 
feverish Athens of Plato's time there was undoubtedly an agitation re- 
garding the condition of woman {Frauenbewegung'). The influential 
and well educated Hetairai are explicable only on such an assumption. 
Emancipated women play a considerable role amongst the Cynics and 
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Cyrenaics. The Ecclesiazusa of Aristophanes shows, Windelband 
thinks, an acquaintanceship on the part of the comedian with at 
least the oral teaching of Plato. He further points out the fact that 
women were participants in the triumphal march of Dionysus, and re- 
ligious equality here might perhaps have furnished some suggestion for 
political equality. Political equality remained, however, in Plato's 
mind only a theoretical postulate, which he did not even work out into 
detail, and certainly in the life of the Academy it was in no wise put 
into practice Windelband even goes so far as to suggest that it may have 
had its motive in irony, which I should consider exceedingly improba- 
ble. Plato himself concedes the impracticability of the Ideal State, that 
its provisions are adapted only to ideal conditions, and in the pessi- 
mistic temper in which the Theaetetus is written, he regards the phil- 
osopher as essentially ill adapted to earthly political conditions, and 
believes he should take refuge in the heavenly life of contemplation. 
This mystic, religious element is a prominent trait in Plato's character, 
although I cannot agree with Windelband that it was un-Socratic. In 
the latest of Plato's works, the Laws, it is true, religious interests re- 
ceive the greatest attention politically, but they had received marked 
consideration in their ethical bearing in the Euthyphro and Crito. 
Further, it is natural that with advancing years Plato should have laid 
greater emphasis on religion. The change from the Republic to ihzLaws 
is not marked merely by greater provisions for religious observances. 
The entire legislative philosopher class disappears, and the special 
military class is abandoned. The Ideal State is reduced to an essen- 
tially agrarian commonwealth. Plato thus converts in un-Platonic 
fashion his ideal community, with its life of science, into a country of 
landed gentry, whose property is hereditary and fixed, and whose main 
interest is religious rather than scientific, though not quite into a 
country of "pious peasants," as Windelband with some exaggeration 
says (p. 174). 

Plato hoists the standard of a supersensible world, at which he arrived 
philosophically through the well-known epistemological struggle with 
the Sophistic doctrine of relativity. But this world which was origi- 
nally only a world of hypostasized ideas, becomes in its ethical or re- 
ligious bearings of the utmost consequence. The immaterial world 
becomes the world of higher reality, correlated with which is the eth- 
ical moment that to the higher reality belongs the higher moral value, 
and the consequent ultimate identification of the supreme reality with 
the Highest Good. In his advocacy of flight to this superior world 
through contemplation or neglect of sensible reality, Plato is thoroughly 
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un-Greek, but he stands here a prophet for coming ages. The influ- 
ence which he failed to exert on his own time — the story of this failure 
and its causes is interestingly told by Windelband (p. 179 ff. ) — was 
exerted in Alexandria, on the fathers of the church, and on the 
ideals and organization of the mediaeval religious world. His 
conception of the supersensible world, of the authority of dogma 
in ethical and religious instruction, and the exaltation of such 
instruction as the fundamental function of government, spurned as 
these ideas were by the earth-loving Greeks, became the most vital 
principles in the social economy of the post-pagan centuries. They 
completely changed the scale of moral values, issuing in the exaltation 
of the worth of inner experience, and making the salvation of the soul 
the focus of universal interest. Just at the dawn of Christianity, when 
oriental religious ideas were streaming into the world of Mediterranean 
culture, Plato's philosophy became, as Windelband thinks, the medium 
of crystallization for the " greatest complex of ideas ever seen in human 
history" (p. 187). The dualism of the supersensible and sensible 
assumed now the profoundest practical aspect, and was the elemental 
presupposition of all religious thought. The further influence of Pla- 
tonism on the history of ideas as exhibited in mediaeval realism, the 
establishment of the notion of law in modern science, the episte- 
mology of German idealism, is too briefly mentioned by Windelband. 
Amongst the spiritual sources out of which has developed the social and 
economic position of science in history, there are none in the opinion 
of the author (p. 2), so important, impressive, and instructive as those 
connected with the name of Plato. In him the limit of human en- 
deavor appears to have been reached (p. 12). The culture-ideal of 
humanity — the ideal of life enlightened and regulated by science — is 
made incarnate in Plato for all time {ibid.'). 

Windelband' s book represents the highest type of German mono- 
graph, reflecting the best results of contemporary research. It is cast 
in popular form, without, however, any sacrifice of scientific content. 
The author has an inimitably fine understanding of how to say things. 
He has been touched by Plato's spirit, and exhibits in the aesthetic 
structure of his work the spell and influence of his Athenian master. 

Wm. A. Hammond. 



